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AN ETERNAL EASTER 


“When I awake, I am still with Thee. Alleluia.” The opening 
words of the Easter Introit express the theme of our entire life that 
“we are buried with Christ by Baptism unto death; that like as Christ 
was raised from the dead by the Glory of the Father, even so we 
should also walk in newness of life.” Each day’s life shows this close 
relationship of Easter and Baptism. Each close of day is a figure of 
the end of life; and sleep is an image of death and the dying of our 
sinful nature. Each returning day symbolizes the resurrection of the 
dead and our baptismal rebirth. 

Since the earliest days of the Apostolic Church Easter has been 
considered the great Baptismal Feast. The soul bursts the tomb of 
sin and death and receives newness of life through the miracle of 
Baptismal regeneration, even as Christ conquered the tomb and came 
forth victorious over death. 

In our catechetical instructions we learned that in Baptism “the 
old Adam in us should, by daily contrition and repentance, be 
drowned and die with all sins and evil lusts and, again, a new man 
daily come forth and arise, who shall live before God in righteousness 
and purity forever.” We are Christ’s chosen people, His Israel, and 
He has led us through the Red Sea of His own Blood. We stand on 
the other bank singing the words of the ancient hymn— 

“Come ye faithful, raise the strain of triumphant gladness, - 
God has brought His Israel into joy from sadness—” 
and the Red Sea’s waters thunder in our ears as they cover the 
Pharoah’s army of our sins and drown them. The Blood of the Pas- 
chal Lamb has marked our door posts, and we are given the gift of 
life eterial. The angel of death cannot harm us. 

No wonder then, that Holy Saturday, the beginning of the Pas- 
chal Season, was designated as the time to admit the catechumens 
into the early Church by Baptism, in order that they might have their 
first taste of heavenly Manna at the Easter Eucharist. Long had been 
their preparation and careful their instruction over a period of years. 
Faithful had been their attendance at the Mass of the Catechumens. 
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(Before the Church began its celebration of the Mass of the Faithful, 
the catechumens were dismissed. They were not yet privileged to 
witness the Sacred Mysteries.) They had joined the faithful in the 
Lenten prayer and fast. They had followed Christ along the Via 
Dolorosa; had prayed with Him in Gethsemane; wept for Him on 
Calvary; watched over His tomb with loving concern. Now at dust 
on Silent Saturday the melancholy quietness is broken by the first 
stirrings of breathless expectancy. Lent and Holy Week are over and 
Easter is begun! The people assemble in the darkened church to 
begin their night long vigil. They engage in ceremonies chiefly con- 
cerning the neophytes, and at midnight Matins is sung. Then in the 
distance appears the three branched candle symbolizing the Light of 
Christ. The versicle, “The Light of Christ” and the response, “Thanks 
be to God” are sung as the candle is born to the altar. From it the 
Paschal candle and the other candles are lit and the church becomes 
a blaze of light. Christ, the Light which was extinguished by death 
has come back to His Church in the glory of the Resurrection, and 
the hearts of men are glad. So, in this first frightened gladness, this 
period of hushed joy just before the Church breaks into her unre- 
strained rejoicing at Easter dawn, the new Christian is baptized and 
becomes a part of this Resurrection life. A fitting climax to the 
solemn ceremonies of the night that the candidate for baptism should 
enter the tomb of the font and rise a new creature at the moment 
when the Church celebrates Christ’s Resurrection from the sepulcher! 

Now, as then, the font is blessed on Holy Saturday. It is indeed 
our Rock in the wilderness from which flows the waters of eternal 
life! Children born within a month before Easter may be baptized on 
Holy Saturday, unless illness makes immediate baptism necessary. In 
many of our Lutheran parishes children are confirmed on Palm Sun- 
day in order that they might consummate this renewal of their bap- 
tismal vows by receiving their first Communion at Easter, as did the 
Apostolic neophytes. These customs, and others, serve to emphasize 
the connection between Easter and Baptism. 

It is a pious Lutheran custom to give each child a Baptismal 
candle to keep, and this candle becomes the child’s own personal Pas- 
chal candle. Even as the Paschal candle symbolizes the Light of 
Christ in the Church, so the Baptismal candle symbolizes the Light 
of Christ in the child’s life. And as the Paschal candle is extinguished 
on Ascension Day, showing that the risen Christ has ascended to God, 
the Father of Lights, so the Baptismal candle is extinguished at the 
individual’s death, showing that his soul has gone to worship Christ 
upon His throne of light forever and ever. 

This Easter, as we adore the Paschal Lamb that was slain, and 
kneel with singing hearts to receive Him in the Eucharist, let us re- 
member the littlest lambs who were baptized on Holy Saturday and 
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are now within the fold, and let us reflect that we too “are buried with 
Him in Baptism.” Life is a struggle, a trial, and often we become 
almost overwhelmed by our spiritual enemies. Yet we must never 
forget that Resurrection power and Baptismal Grace are daily ours. 
Though each one actually is baptized but once he is spiritually bap- 
tized a thousand, thousand times. Each day we are born anew, en- 
dowed with new power and strength. 

Let us then renew at the Paschal Feast our vows to “renounce 
the devil and all his works and all his ways,” and to firmly “believe 
in God the Father Almighty; in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord; 
and in the Holy Ghost,” for Easter is the Church’s Baptismal Feast! 

Sister Grace Frances 


USING THE QUEEN OF FEASTS 


Many things in the church have such depth of meaning that they 
defy, in some measure, verbal description. Easter is one of those 
things, like the love of Christ, which, St. Bernard tells us, is under- 
stood only by His loved ones. This most glorious feast not only ex- 
presses our celebration of the conquest of the victor, Christ, and our 
own experience as new creatures in a new life in this world; but it 
supplies for us a fore-taste of the eternal bliss of paradise. For forty 
joyful days we almost forget that we are still imprisoned in this world, 
so close are our joys associated with Christ’s. 

With early Christians it was forbidden to kneel at all during this 
season, even for confession because it was the time of highest ecstasy, 
a real experience which technically broke down the visible barriers 
between the blessed in heaven and the faithful on earth; between the 
Church militant. 

At Christmas Christ came down to us in the habit of our flesh 
and the hearts of men were glad. Now at Easter, and more particu- 
larly at Ascension, He glorifies our flesh in His Most holy Body and 
takes it with Him into heaven. Man, once a worthless creature des- 
tined only for everlasting punishment, through Christ now reigns 
with God upon His throne in heaven. Is it any wonder that the whole 
world rejoices with exceeding joy? 


* * & 
Foods also have their designation as holy things, suggesting in 


their material way the spiritual things constantly around us. Bread 
is a thing which has a manifold meaning, suggesting, among other 
things, the Word of God, and the Blessed Eucharist. For this reason 
pious German people have always made the sign of the Cross upon 
the loaf with the knife before slicing. (We recall here that the Host 
is also marked with the Cross.) To waste a piece of bread, however 
small, is considered a sa¢rilege. 

And since we mention the subject of food and our religion, we 
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might refer here to another Easter custom—the blessing of eggs—an 
old and deeply symbolic act. In connection with the allegories which 
St. Paul draws in his epistles, concerning Easter and Baptism, we can 
place in the same list the tomb, the Easter egg; the font, and the rock 
in the wilderness. All of them bring forth life. And because the 
Easter egg has such particular significance for us, it would certainly 
be an appropriate custom to recite a prayer of blessing over our eggs 
as well as aver the rest of the Easter meal. For those desiring to 
follow out this ancient practice, the following prayer is suggested: 

Send down, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the grace of Thy blessing 
upon these eggs created by Thee; that we who partake of them in 
honor of the Lord’s Resurrection may by Thy mercy partake also of 
eternal life. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

* * 

The beloved Alleluia, silenced during the mourning of Lent, re- 
turns at Easter with twice the joy. With great fervor we literally 
shout this praise which sums up in one joyful word the triumph of 
Life over death and the reconciliation of man with God. If you have 
a copy of the liturgy with music, you will note that the Easter Alle- 
luias are the most glorious ones of all. With our limited ability we 
sing so beautifully before God our joy in His triumph, but we cannot 
begin to imagine what the glorious Aleluia will be like sung before 
the Throne of the Paschal Lamb in heaven at His final and eternal 
appearing. 

* * * 

The Russian Church holds the Queen of Feasts in such high es- 
teem, that Easter eggs are frequently made of very expensive ma- 
terials: silver and gold, surmounted by crosses and set with jewels. 
Often miniature portraits are framed within an egg that opens up, 
this pious practice symbolizing that that person shares also in the 
Resurrection of Christ, the First fruits. Such ideas may seem a little 
unusual to us, but we might take a suggestion from them, and make 
proper use of the Easter egg, the symbol of Our Lord’s Resurrection 
from the tomb. If we decorate eggs this Easter, why not paint on them 
such objects as crosses, lambs, the Chi Rho, (XP); such inscriptions 
as “Alleluia,” ‘Christ is risen,” etc. No need to make them absolutely 
perfect. Christians have such excellent customs of their own, that it 
isn’t necessary to depend upon commercial and pagan products to 
celebrate our feast-day. Francis W. Jones 


Christ 


COMMUNION OF SAINTS 
(April 15 to June 15) 


SAINT MARK, EVANGELIST AND MARTYR (April 25) 

Mark, the holy writer of the second Gospel, companion of Paul 
and Barnabas, is said to have founded the Church in Alexandria 
which he presided over for twenty years unttil his martyrdom about 
the year 70. In: his holy writings his attention is directed to those of 
the Gentile world and he leads them to Jesus, the mighty Son of 
God. 


Antiphon to Magnificat: Daughters of Jerusalem, come forth, 
and behold the Martyr with the diadem, wherewith the Lord hath 
crowned him in the day of solemnity and rejoicing, Alleluia, Alleluia. 


O ALMIGHTY GOD, Who hast enriched Thy Church with the 
precious Gospel written by Thy Evangelist Saint Mark, give us grace 
that we may firmly believe Thy glad tidings of salvation and daily 
walk as it becometh the Gospel of Christ; through the same Jesus 


. Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who liveth, etc. Amen. 


SAINT PHILIP AND SAINT JAMES, APOSTLES AND MARTYRS 
(May 1) 

The apostle Saint Philip was one of the first disciples chosen by 
Our Lord. He carried the Gospel to Eastern Europe and Phrygia, 
and suffered death by crucifixion. Saint James governed the Church 
of Jerusalem for nearly thirty years, until about the year 62 A.D., 
when he was stoned to death by the Jews. 

Antiphon to Magnificat: If ye had known me, ye should have 
known my Father also: and from henceforth ye know Him, and have 
seen Him, Alleluia. 


ALMIGHTY GOD, Whom to know is everlasting life, grant unto 
us that, as Thy Son gave knowledge of life eternal to Thy Apostles 
Philip and James by revealing Himself to them as the only Way to 
Thee, we may by a true and living faith ever know Him as our only 
Savior; through the same, Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord, who 
liveth, etc. Amen. 


Saint Athanasius, Bishop, Confessor and Doctor 373, (May 2) 

Saint Athanasius, Doctor of the Church and Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, one of the most renowned Fathers of the Church, was the 
heroic and successful defender of the catholic faith against Arius. 

Epistle: 2 Cor. 4:5-14 Gospel: St. Matt. 10:23-28 


ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, Who wast pleased to illumin- 
ate Thy holy Church by the teaching of the blessed Athanasius; grant, 
we beseech Thee, that, following his holy doctrine here on earth, we 
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may behold Thy glory in life everlasting; through the same Jesus 
Christ, Thy dear Son, our Lord, who liveth, etc. Amen. 


Saint Monica, Widow 387 (May 4) 

St. Monica, born in Africa, married a pagan whom she converted, 
the mother of Saint Augustine. As described in the ninth book of his 
“Confessions,” the beautiful figure of the mother of Saint Augustine 
will continue to live in the Church as one of the finest examples of 
Christian motherhood. Continually she prayed for her son. He tells 
us that she “shed for him more tears than other mothers shed over a 
coffin.” God heard her prayers in his own time and granted to 
Augustine the grace of conversion. May God grant us, in this twen- 
tieth century, many Monicas who will bring their worldly-wise sons 
and daughters to Christ. 

Epistle: Prov. 31:10-31 Gospel: St. Matt. 13:44-52 


O GOD, the Consoler of them that mourn and the Health of them 
that hope in Thee, Who didst answer the prayers and tears of blessed 
‘Monica in the conversion of her son Augustine, grant us likewise to 
deplore our sins and to continually flee to the mercy of Thy grace; 


through the same, Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord, who liveth, 
etc. Amen. 


Saint Gregory Nazianzen, Bishop, Confessor, and Doctor, 390, (May 9) 
One of the Fathers of the Greek Church. Was bishop and later 
Patriarch of Constantinople. He labored for the true faith against the 
Arians. His firmness restored the Faith of the Council of Nicea to 
Constantinople. As a champion of the truth he was so exact that he 
is called Saint Gregory the Theologian. 
Epistle: 2 Tim. 4:1-8 Gospel: St. Matt. 5:13-19 


GRANT, we beseech Thee, O blessed Lord, that we who com- 
memorate Thy holy confessor and bishop Saint Gregory, may increase 
in faith and love towards Thee, the great Shepherd and Bishop of our 


souls; through the same, Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord, who 
liveth, etc. Amen. 


Saint Eric, King of Sweden, Confessor, 1160, (May 18) 
Christianized the upper section of Sweden. His reign is remem- 
bered for the building of many churches, and for the justice shown 
to his subjects. He fell in a battle against the Danes in 1160. 
Epistle: 1 Cor. 4:4-19 Gospel: St. Luke 12:35-40 


O GOD, Who year by year dost gladden us by the celebration of 
the Feast of Saint Eric; Mercifully grant that we who keep his feast 
may be inspired by his example and finally share with him everlast- 
ing life through Thy Son; through the same, Thy dear Son Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, who liveth, etc. Amen. 
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Saint Boniface, Apostle to the Germans, Bishop and Martyr, 755, 

(June 5) 

Was a native of England. His first attempt to convert the pagans 

failed. Later Christianization was successfully blessed. He became 

the first Archbishop of the Germans. While engaged in his work of 
evangelization he, with other Christians, suffered martyrdom. 


Epistle: Heb. 11:33-39 Gospel: St. Matt. 5:1-12 


O GOD, Whose grace elected Saint Boniface to the Sacred Min- 
istry, taught him to preach Thy Holy Word, and made him strong to 
persevere to the end; grant that we, after his example, may set before 
Thy people a pattern of holy living, and may be ready patiently to 
suffer for the truth’s sake; through the same, Thy dear Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, who liveth, etc. Amen. 


SAINT BARNABAS, APOSTLE AND MARTYR (June 11) 


Barnabas, who was originally known as Joseph, a rich levite, 
was a native of Cyprus. According to the “Acts of the Apostles,” he, 
“having land, sold it, and brought the price, and laid it at the feet 
of the apostles.” With Saint Paul he journeyed to the cities of Asia 
Minor. It is Paul who gives him the title of apostle, which has there- 
fore been ascribed to him. He was persecuted by the Jews and stoned 
to death in the island of Cyprus. 

Thy Saints, O Lord, shall blossom as the lily, Alleluia: and as 
the odor of balsam shall they be before Thee, Alleluia. 


Epistle: Acts 16:21-26; 13:2-3 Gospel: St. Matt. 10:16-22 


O LORD GOD Almighty, Who didst endue Thy holy Apostle 
Barnabas with singular gifts of the Holy Ghost; leave us not, we 
beseech Thee, destitute of Thy manifold gifts, nor yet of grace to use 
them always to Thy honor and glory; ae Jesus Christ, Thy Son, 
our Lord, who liveth, ete. Amen. 


Saint Basil, Bishop, Confessor, and Doctor, 379, (June 14) 

Basil the Great was Archbishop of Caesarea in the Province of 
Cappadocia. One of the celebrated Fathers of the Eastern Church 
who silenced the voice of the heretical Arians. 

Epistle: 2 Tim. 4:1-8 Gospel: St. Luke 14:26-33 


GRANT, we beseech Thee, O blessed Lord, that we who com- 
memorate Thy holy confessor and bishop Saint Basil, may increase 
in faith and love towards Thee, the great Shepherd and Bishop of 
our Souls; through the same, Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
who liveth, etc. Amen. 
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THE NORM OF LUTHERAN PIETY 


(Continued from last issue) 
IV. 


Even as the normal type of Lutheran piety accepted ritual as a 
useful thing, so it likewise accepted symbolism as a reinforcement 
and enrichment of ritual. Ultimately it had to be so. As little as men 
can really dispense with ritual in worship, so little can men dispense 
with symbol. “Even irreligions,” as Arnold Lunn reminds us, “have 
a habit of masquerading in the stolen garment of religion. The French 
Revolutionists hunted the priests from the altar and then gravely pro- 
ceeded to institute the worship of the Goddess of Religion. Comte 
plagiarized Catholic ceremonial after robbing that ceremonial of its 
one valid excuse, a supernatural significance.”!* Even the Jew, to 
whom the First Commandment forbade the graven image, had a most 
completely developed symbolic cultus, with sacrifices, incense, lights, 
and sacred dance. Even Islam has the Kaaba at Mecca, while the two 
great ethical philosophies of Hindustan, Buddhism and Jainism, ulti- 
mately had to capitulate to the ineluctible human demand for sym- 
bols and images. And even those Puritanical sects who have most 
conscientiously stripped their sanctuaries and their services bare of 
every sensuous aid to devotion, have compensated for their icono- 
clasm by producing hymns that suggested through the ear those things 
that they would not permit the eye to see. 

We dare never forget that “man thinks, invents, loves, suffers, 
admires, and prays with his brain and all hig organs,”!® and the serv- 
ice of the Church, if it is to become the vehicle for the consecration of 
the whole man to Christ, must speak to him and must let him speak 
through every channel of perception and expression. The God Who 
made the whole man visits him, as St. Macarius points out, “through 
all the doors and paths and senses of the soul.”2° There is in us a 
unity of eye and ear and taste and smell and even of touch which 
responds to stimuli received through all our senses, and to reject any 
of these avenues of approach to the heart of men is in that degree 
to limit the effectiveness of our preaching and our worship. 

So the Lutheran Church properly retained a great deal of salu- 
tary, however homely, ceremonial. For the Liturgy its congregations 
stood, except at the Epistle, for which they sat, that by standing they 
might offer greater honor to the Gospel. For acts of penitence its con- 
gregations knelt, even as its communicants knelt to receive the 
Eucharistic Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. The head was humbly 
bowed at frequent intervals: At each mention of the Holy Name of 
Jesus, at which, the Holy Apostle recalls, the knees of all things in 


heaven and earth and under the earth were to bend; at the Holy, — 
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Holy, Holy, of the angels; at the memorial of the Incarnation in the 
Creed (in some places, including Wittenberg, even the ultramontane 
custom of genuflecting was introduced); and at other parts of the 
service. The hands were folded or held palm to palm at prayer.*! 

The Sign of the Cross was used not only by the priest in blessing 
others, but by all in blessing themselves. The Small Catechism di- 
rected the faithful: “In the morning and in the evening thou shalt 
bless thyself (sollst du dich segnen) with the Sign of the Cross.” The 
Large Catechism commended the custom of instructing the people 
from childhood thus to recall their Divine Protector in moments of 
danger, terror, or temptation. 


The singing of the Holy Gospel was further dignified with the 
use of additional tapers and the censing of the Sacred Record of the 
Saviour’s deeds and words. The ancient principle of orientation at 
the altar was retained, the priest facing the altar when he led or 
represented the congregation in worship and facing the people when 
he spoke to them in persona Dei. Altars, statues, altar lights, cruci- 
fixes, images of the saints, vestments, houseling cloths, paxbredes, the 
Lenten array, everything that could be retained with a good con- 
science was cherished as part of the heritage which they had from 
the generations gone before. It is inconceivable that the gnesio- 
Lutherans would have had any simpathy with the Puritan iconoclasts, 
still less with zealous Governor Endicott of Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
who cut the cross out of the British flag in Boston not because he 


loved England less, but because he hated what to his Puritan con- . 


science was the symbol of all the tyranny and the detestable enormi- 
ties of the Bishop of Rome. 

All these symbols and all these appointments of the sanctuary 
served the sacramental emphasis. Greater than any symbol were the 
Sacraments, for to the Lutheran mind the Sacraments were not only 
outward and visible signs of invisible, inward, and spiritual graces, a 
kind of super-symbol—but they were the very channels of grace it- 
self, marks of the presence of the Church, and the individualization 
to each of the faithful of that salvation which in the Gospel had been 
offered to all. The presence of this sacramental element and empha- 
sis was the guarantee of objectivity in worship; for the very neces- 
sity for a sacrament was God’s ultimate condemnation of man’s ability 
to enter into His presence unaided. What is probably more important, 
the Sacraments were a safeguard against that preoccupation with 
morality that is the besetting temptation of the mere preacher, the 
overemphasis upon the ethos at the expense of the supernatural logos. 
It is easy for the prophet to say his own words and to affirm and 
himself even to believe that thus God hath said. The sermon is always 
something mediated through human channels. The grace of the Sac- 
raments, however, is “non-psychological,” even as the Sacrament 
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themselves are absolute, something objective and given, unchanged 
through the ages and unchangeable, unaffected in their essence by 
either the faith of the minister of the faith of the recipient. Although 
they are connected with and channeled through the commonest of 
creatures, bread and wine and water, the Sacraments are not a part 
of the economy of creation, but a gift of the Creative Christ and of 
His Creative and Renewing Spirit. 


V. 


Another safeguard of objectivity was the retention by Lutheran 
piety of the Church Year in both liturgy and sermon. Individual 
Church Orders might substitute lectio continua for the pericopes; in 
the interest of simplification the variable propers might in some rites 
be restricted to the Epistle and the Holy Gospel; and some reforms 
might abolish all festivals except the Sundays and the very greatest 
Feast of Our Lord. The norm after all was the retention of most of 
the traditional propers: Lessons, introit, collect, and preface, with 
gradual, offertory, and communion placed in the competence of the 
officiant. The experiment with lectio continua was generally soon 
abandoned. The motive behind the reduction in the number of feasts 
was at least ostensibly not that God should be worshipped less nor 
that the memory of the heroes of his earthly family should be for- 
gotten, but that the sloth of men might not be ministered to by too 
many interruptions of industry. Meanwhile liturgical preaching, the 
preaching of the Gospel at Holy Communion in the morning and of 
the Epistle at vespers in the afternoon, provided an ordered oppor- 
tunity for rehearsing the whole history of salvation and the whole 
counsel of God to His people. 

One note that the Middle Ages had lost remained unrestored, the 
eschatological theme that had once repeated itself like a recurring 
Leitmotif throughout the year. Anciently the Holy Season of Advent 
recalled the return of Our Lord in glory at the end of time to inaug- 
urate the Kingdom that should have no end, as well as His coming 
in the flesh and His coming in the Means of Grace. The Epiphany 
season looked forward, past the adolescent precocity of the Child in 
the Temple, past the marvel at Cana and the miracles of His ministry, 
to the great Epiphany at the consummation of the age, when the world 
should look upon Him Whom men had pierced reappearing as the 
Judge of all. Lent climaxed in the commemoration of that prophetic 
first-fruit of the Resurrection that should be fulfilled in the resurrec- 
tion of all, and this thought was given concrete expression in the 
wide-spread tradition of the early Church that the Parousia would 
take place, when it finally would happen, on Easter Eve. The Ascen- 
sion Gospel recalled the return from Heaven of Him Whom the dis- 
ciples had seen go into Heaven, and Whitsunday was kept as the 
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prelude to the great “Day of the Lord” to which all the prophets, and 
especially Joel, had borne awful and dreadful witness. It was a 
tragedy that the Lutheran Reformation found the only opportunity 
for the restoration of this eschatological note at the end of the Trinity 
season, in providing eschatological pericopes for the last Sundays, 
which the medieval Church had been wont to supply with the propers 
of pretermitted Sundays after the Epiphany. It was a tragedy because, 
with a legitimate eschatological emphasis inadequately supplied, the 
exaggerated, sometimes definitely heretical, chiliastic emphasis that 
has risen to plague our generation was to be expected. 

One other suppressed note has not been recovered, our failure 
to appreciate our saints and the saints of the Universal Church. We 
are not suggesting that the Roman calendar be copied, which has 
shrouded the orderly progress of the Christian Year with such a cloud 
of witnesses that the basic pattern is almost unrecognizable. But the 
faith of our people in the full implications of the Communion of Saints, 
to say nothing of their historical perspective, would be the better for 
an intelligent commemoration of the heroes of the faith. Lutheranism 
is the poorer for having left all the canonizing to the Latin Church. 
In addition to the saints of the Universal Church, from the Holy 
Apostles and St. Mary Magdalene, through St. Lawrence, down the 
ages of I] Poverello of Seraphic Assisi, St. Elizabeth of Thuringia, and 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux—-to all of whom we have as much title as 
Rome has—the Lutheran Church has her own army of martyrs, her 
own company of confessors, and her own great doctors. How many 
of us even recognize the names of John Voes, Henry Esch, Caspar 
Tauber, Leonard Kaiser, or Henry van Zutphen? Unless we have 
made a special study of their careers, how much do we know about 
the saintly lives of Martin Chemnitz, John Gerhard, John Arndt, and 
Philip Nicolai? Are they less deserving of the name and style of 
saint than others no more heroic in their sanctity who merely hap- 
pened to live before 1500? Blessed Martin Luther was not reluctant 
to call John Hus, deficient as his theology may have been in spots, 
St. John Hus, and when Robert Barnes died in Little Smithfield on 
the martyr’s pyre, the Blessed Reformer waited no century to canon- 
ize his friend as St. Robert. 

Normal for Lutheran piety was the retention of the chief daily 
choir offices, matins and vespers, for which provision was made in 
many Church orders. The vespers of Saturday were often appointed 
as a preparation for confession and absolution, and Sunday vespers 
for catechetical intsruction. By way of example, it might be pointed 
out that in Denmark the daily offices maintained themselves for two 
and a half centuries after the Reformation, the diocese of Viborg 
finally leading in their abolition in 1722. Particular emphasis was 
laid on the weekly observance of the ancient station days, Wednes- 
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day and Friday, with special liturgical features and with sermons and 
instructions. 

Retained by the Lutheran Reformers was that fundamental con- 
ception of liturgical worship as “a concerted act of adoration in which 
everyone, from bishop to neophyte, should have something to do, in 
word, gesture, movement, chant or service,” of which Frere says that 
“without doubt this is the only true ideal of Christian worship.” The 
use of laymen as cantors, as choristers, as readers, as servers of vari- 
ous kinds about the altar, and as assistants at Holy Baptism, was re- 
tained, as verbal descriptions, rubrical directions of Church Orders, 
and countless pictures abundantly demonstrate. This lay ministry 
was intended not only to emphasize the fact that no vast chasm of 
status separated clergyman from layman, but also to give symbolical 
realization to the idea of the priesthood of all believers, in which all, 
from the least to the greatest, may have a part and a place and a task, 
as long only as all things are done decently and in order. 


VI. 


Worship and prayer are not identical, nor are the terms inter- 
changeable. The two concepts have many points of contact and on 
occasion no clear line of demarcation can be drawn, but worship is 
always selfless, whereas prayer is not always entirely disinterested. 
Both, however, praise and petition, are parts of the sacrifice that we 
are in duty bound to offer God. 

The norm of Lutheran piety contemplates both worship and 
prayer as being a fulfilment of that reasonable service only when both 
are offered “in the Name of Jesus.” Prayer is thus not regarded mere- 
ly as religious formality, or as a sort of spiritual amulet, or as psy- 
chological gymnastics through which we release innate latent forces. 
Prayer is something that we do and can do only in faith, only in 
intimate and close contact with the Lord Jesus, under the guidance 
of His Holy Spirit, and with the completest possible identification of 
our will with His. This kind of prayer Lutheran piety describes as 
prayer “in the Name of Jesus,” a term which obviously implies more 
than that we sanctify a set of petitions by concluding them with a 
pious “for the sake of Jesus” or “through Christ our Lord.” Yet the 
formula safeguards the faith, and the faith finds expression in the 
formula. 

Lutheran liturgical prayer is prayer in the Name of Jesus. Lu- 
theran liturgical prayer is therefore dominantly theocentric rather 
than Christocentric. Although the Liturgy contains its formulas of 
adoration and petition addressed to the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity,22 the great body of its collects, intercessions, and petitions 
exemplifies the epochal twenty-first canon of the Synod of Hippo in 
397: “Semper ad Patrem dirigatur oratio.” The formula of the primi- 
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tive Gloria Patri is retained: “Ad Patrem per Filium in ulitate Spiritus 
Sancti.” This formula is the entire Creed. It is all theology practically 
applied. In it, in effect, we remind ourselves of our separation from 
God as a consequence of our sinfulness and of our sins, and we recall 
vividly that we can have access to Him only through the Atonement 
of Our Lord and in union with His perfect sacrifice and intercession. 
We are instructed anew that we are most intimately bound in Christ’s 
mystical Body to our common Head and to all His members. So our 
wills are moulded on His good and gracious will, and while our hearts 
are filled with repentance and humility, our souls soar aloft on the 
high note of triumphant joy upon which faith in His perfect Saviour- 
hood is keyed. That is what living and praying “in the Name of Jesus 
Christ Our Lord” ultimately means. 


The spirit must be the pulse-beat of all our praying, all our piety, 
and all our life. 


Arthur Carl Piepkorn 


Footnotes 


18. Lunn, Roman Converts, a 212. 

19. Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown, p. 144. 

20. St. Macarius, Homily 33. 

21. Compare Albrecht Duerer’s etching, Praying Hands. 

22. The Gloria Patri, the second suffrage of the Kyrie, the second and 
third stanzas of the Laudamus te, some Advent collects, the collect 
for Maundy Thursday, and the Agnus Dei are cases in point. 


THE SACRAMENT, A SOURCE OF 
SPIRITUAL REVIVAL 


The Collects for the first, second, and fourth Sundays in Advent 
begin with the words, “Stir up, we beseech Thee, etc.” In the Epistle 
for the first Sunday in Advent the Apostle calls and appeals, “It is 
high time to awake out of sleep.” The need of revival is universal in 
the Church. Mass revivals have had their day; evangelists no longer 
draw thousands every night, with hundreds walking down the saw- 
dust trail, confessing their sins and accepting Christ. The relative 
value of these revivals has been argued. At best they have been 
sporadic, without lasting effect. 


Many revivals fail to produce new life which makes the individu- 
al, the local congregation, and the church at large a dynamic. 

We would do well to read the first chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, which really should be called the Acts of God through the 
Apostles. We read of that primitive society that they continued un- 
waveringly in the teachings of the Apostles and in fellowship, in pray- 
ing and in the breaking of bread. Here was the source of their power, 
not in one phase, but in all four interlinked parts. In short, it was the 
Eucharistic worship, for this contained all the vital directives which 
Jesus had given them. 
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Many of the early Christians had seen the Lord after His resur- 
rection. They did not put their faith so much in things they had heard, 
but in One Whom they knew to be the Way, the Life and the Truth. 
The intimacy which existed between our Lord and His early follow- 
ers was not lost after His ascension, but became even deeper. Powers 
that He could not transmit to them in His state of humiliation He 
could now give to them. They realized now the significance of his last 
words, “I will be with you if you do what I have told you.” But there 
was a condition, or rather conditions, which they had to fulfill. They 
were to teach and preach, baptize, and eat and drink. If they would 
do these things then He would be with them. 

The successors to the early followers also carried out these con- 
ditions. Thus was transmitted to the early church a power and a 
courage which saw no obstacles, and if they saw them they had the 
vital assurance that in His Name they could do all taings. 

The primary thought of the early Church was the continued Pres- 
ence of our Lord. They took the command of our Lord literally,— 
teaching, baptizing, eating and drinking. 

This early group did not consider themselves a new church. They 
were a part of Judaism. The main reason for their separate worship 
was to worship in the Christ-commanded way, to observe the things 
He had commanded them to observe. The Font and the Eucharistic 
Altar were the center of their worship. 

One of the last words of our Lord was, “This Do.” We have lost 
the meaning and the inference of these words, arguing far off the 
track, trying to reason out how often it must‘be done, when it merely 
should be done. Some interpret the words to mean once a year, or 
they misinterpret Luther’s notorious “four times a year.” Then there 
are the “once a monthers” and the “every Sundayers.” This is all 
quite silly. The early Christians celebrated the Eucharist when they 
came together. That was just the way they did things. The Lord’s 
Supper from its first origin, stood in the very center of the stream of 
spiritual life that had its source in the Lord Himself. They realized 
that it was the Risen Lord’s will that they should “do this in remem- 
brance of Him.” In Acts we read: “On the first day of the week we 
met for the breaking of bread; Paul addressed them, as he was to leave 
next day, and he prolonged his address till midnight (there were 
plenty of lamps in the upper room where we met”). (Then follows 
the Eutychus incident). “Then he went upstairs, broke bread and ate; 
finally after conversing awhile with them till the dawn, he went 
away.” Acts XX 7-11, Moffat. 

Christian worship attained its standard form before the middle of 
the second century, as we learn from the description by Justin Martyr 
of the Sunday Service, presumably in Rome (Apology i. 67). From 
this description it will be seen that the Sunday service was simply 
the Word-of-God Service, followed by the Lord’s Supper. The second- 
century service represents the standard type of service that was to 
prevail throughout succeeding ages. The Church passed through 
some strange experiences and developments, but they all took place 
a this simple framework, the Service. It has never been super- 
seded. 

Justin’s description is as follows: “On the day of the Sun, all who 
live in towns or in the country gather together to one place, and the 
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memoirs of the Apostles and the writings of the Prophets are read as 
long as time permits. Then when the reader has ceased, the President 
speaks, admonishing and exhorting to the imitation of these excellent 
things. Then all rise together and prayers are offered. At length, as 
we have already described, prayer being ended, bread and wine and 
water are brought, and the President offers prayers and thanksgivings 
to the best of his ability, and the people assent by saying ‘Amen’; and 
the distribution is made to each one of his share of the elements which 
have been blessed, and to those who are not present it is sent by the 
ministry of the deacons.” 


We need a revival in the church. To have it we must go to the 
source of all spiritual revival; we must get it at the same source 
where the early Christians got it. How desperately and urgently we 
need this revival is seen by the divisions in the Holy Body of Christ, 
and the petty bickerings between “confessionals” and liberals, forget- 
ting the real office and program of the church. Christian charity has 
to give in to tradition, and the world wide program of saving souls is 
hindered while church people are arguing things out and the Hydra 
develops two heads for the one that has been cut off. 


This revival which we so desperately need will not come through 
campaigns, crusades, lay-movements, tracts, etc. Nor will the revival 
come through Church Union, desirable as this may be in carrying out 
a greater program in the Church, especially today when the Church 
is challenged by such staggering problems and opportunities. One can 
hardly expect to generate life by the union of two dead bodies. 

The source of revival must lie in something that is out of this 
world, something that cannot become impure, something which can- 
not be dirtied by men’s hands and minds, and perverted by self-seek- 
ing people. That something is the Holy Eucharist. We shall have a 
revival when men and women find their way back to the Altar. The 
holiest moments in our lives are those connected with the Sacraments. 
In Baptism we were born “out of water and the Holy Ghost” through 
the agency of Mother Church. The Communion is the sacred act 


where the God-Man pleads His sacrifice for our redemption and offers 
Himself to us. 


Here our Risen Lord gives and offers to us His power, His courage, 
His fortitude and His strength. At the font we are born, and at the 
Altar we are sustained. Everything our Lord is and has, all that we 
know of Him can be ours. His incarnation must be in me; His death 
must become my death of self; His burial my burial of complete sur- 
render to Him; and His Resurrection is my resurrection; this is what 
Paul meant when he wrote, “He is our life.” 

The Church today simply has not this Life in Christ, victorious 
living is rare, organization and church politics have crushed the spirit. 
“Our church may be a great organization, but there is not too much 
divinity in it,’ a Roman priest once told the writer. We would find it 
difficult to say as much about our society, which in spite of its ap- 
parent stress on purity of doctrine has by-passed the source of the 
Life in Christ. 

The wise men could not find the Christ in Jerusalem, in spite of 
the fact that Jerusalem was the center of religious culture, the place 
of the great rabbinical ‘schools and the temple. The Magi could not 
find him there. They had to go to Bethlehem. The sign given to the 
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shepherds was a babe wrapt in baby clothes lying in a manger. We 
cannot change the divine directives. Our church has been by-passing 
Bethlehem, for the Sacrament is the Incarnation brought down to to- 
day. We have lost much. 

Our attention in the church has primarily circled about things 
secondary, instead of coming from, and moving back to the divinely 
established center, the Holy Eucharist. Our church reminds one very 
much of poor Peter, who had fished all night and caught nothing. In 
our honest moments we too are compelled to say: “We have fished all 
night and...” 


B. von Schenk, FBS. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Sister Grace Frances Jones is a deaconess of the Philadelphia Moth- 
erhouse, now serving in Reading, Pennsylvania. * * * Frances W. 
Jones, her brother, is our staff artist. * * * The Christian calendar, 
meant primarily for the personal devotional life, is prepared by Staff 
Member Richard Klopf. * * * Chaplain Piepkorn’s concluding sec- 
tion of “The Norm of Lutheran Piety” was prepared in Germany. 
He is now in this country, with his home in Milwaukee. * * * The 
Rev. B. von Schenk is pastor of the Church of Our Savior, Bronx, New 
York, and author of “The Presence”, reviewed in our previous issue. 


* * “From the Past”, translations from Wilhelm Loehe, will be con-— 


tinued in the next issue. 


YOUR ADDRESS. It will help greatly if you will notify us 
promptly of any change of address; and if you have a postal zone 
number, please include it. 


HOW MANY? How many Lutheran parishes in the United 
States and Canada have at least a weekly celebration of the Holy 
Communion? UNA SANCTA would like to know. If your parish is 
in this class, or you know of such definitely, would you drop us a 
card with this information, mentioning the name of the parish? Please. 
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CHRISTIANS, TO THE 
PASCHAL VICTIM 


The Prince of Life who died, reigns immortal. 
Christians, to the Paschal Victim 
Offer your thankful praises. 


A Lamb the sheep redeemeth: 
Christ, who only is sinless, 
Reconcileth sinners to the Father. 


Death and life have contended 
In that conflict stupendous; 
The Prince of Life who died, reigns immortal. 


Speak, Mary, declaring 
What thou sawest way-faring. 


“The tomb of Christ, who is living, 
The glory of Jesus’ Resurrection. 


“Bright angels attesting, 
The shroud and napkin resting. 


“Yea, Christ, my Hope, is risen; 
To Galilee He goes before you.” 


Happy they who hear the witness 
Mary’s word believing 
Above the tales of Jewry. deceiving. 


Christ indeed from death is risen, 

Our new life obtaining. 

Have mercy, Victor King, ever reigning. 
Amen, Alleluia. 


—Sequence for Easter and its Octave. 
Author unknown, 
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